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A CRITIQUE OF PHILOSOPHIES OF HISTORY? 


HE purpose of this paper is to analyze the basic presuppo- 
sitions of all traditional philosophies of history and to suggest 
that the often-noted conflict between empirical historiography and 
philosophies of history is in fact a necessary conflict. If this be 
true it may, I think, be safely concluded that the attempt to con- 
struct a philosophy of history is a theoretically invalid enterprise. 
1. Definition of a Philosophy of History. If one were to 
frame a definition of a philosophy of history in terms, say, of Saint 
Augustine, Bossuet, Condorcet, Herder, and Hegel, one could do 
so by pointing out that every philosophy of history attempts to 
sum up past history, to grasp it as a whole, and to decipher its ulti- 
mate meaning. However, the monistic linear interpretation of the 
stream of human history which these accounts presuppose. is not 
to be found in the more recent morphological philosophies of history 
of Spengler and Toynbee. Yet it appears to me that morphological 
philosophies of history are in their most fundamental respects 
similar to the earlier attempts. I therefore propose to define a 
philosophy of history in such a way as to include both general 
classes. As a definition I offer the following statement: a phi- 
losophy of history is any interpretation of history which purports 
to derive from a consideration of man’s past a single concept or 
principle which in itself is sufficient to explain the ultimate direc- 
tion of historical change at every point in the historical process. 
Thus, any philosophy of history consists in the formulation of a 
law of historical change which explains the direction of flow of 
concrete events. This I take to be the essential thesis of a philosophy 
of history. 

However, it must be noted that almost every so-called philosophy 
of history also contains other theses. Among these there are 
usually to be found not only evaluative judgments of specific 
civilizations, but also theories concerning the réle of specific causal 
factors in history-as-actuality. Thus, in Herder and Toynbee, for 
example, much of the work is not concerned with tracing an over- 
all principle or law held to be explanatory of the direction of his- 


1 Paper read before the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the 
Sciences, held at The New School for Social Research, December, 1947. 
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torical change, but is focused upon the interplay of specific factors 
present at any one point in the historical process. If, then, one 
feels it legitimate to stress these aspects of Herder or Toynbee, 
minimizing those passages in which they express a conviction re- 
garding a law of historical direction, their works would not be rep- 
resentative of what I have called ‘‘a philosophy of history.’’ But 
it is my interpretation of Herder and Toynbee, as well as of Saint 
Augustine, Bossuet, Condorcet, Hegel, Spengler, etc., that the 
search for a principle of historical change constitutes the framework 
within which their evaluative judgments and their analyses of his- 
torical causation are set, and that this framework is the most funda- 
mental aspect of their thinking. Thus, though no philosophy of 
history confines itself to tracing out a principle sufficient to explain 
the ultimate direction of historical change, I find that the attempt 
to discover such a principle is the essential common property of 
those works which are usually denominated as ‘‘philosophies of 
history.’’ ? 

It must furthermore be noted that the term ‘‘a philosophy of 
history,’’ as used in this sense, does not cover every concern with 
the problem of law in history. A law which attempts to formulate 
invariant relations between historical events is not necessarily a 
law designed to express the concrete course of historical develop- 
ment. There can be laws concerning history and there may be laws 
of history. To elucidate: if Marx be interpreted as holding that 
there are inevitable developmental stages of history which are 
strictly determined by the operation of a necessary sequence of 
economic factors, then he is giving us a law of history; if, on the 
other hand, he be interpreted only as holding that at every point 
in the historical process economic factors operate to determine the 
nature of other factors in history, he is giving us a law concerning 
history. It seems to me that one can find both aspects in Marx’s 
thought concerning historical laws, and that some confusion has 
been Born of this ambiguity. However, I do not wish to place any 
stress on my use of Marx as an illustration; the point which I wish 
to make is that there is a difference between attempts to find in- 
variant relations within history and attempts to show that there is 


2I should like to point out that in what follows I am not denying the 
legitimacy of ‘‘philosophies of history’? in any sense other than that in 
which I am using the term. I should in fact claim that a consideration of 
the historical process raises many philosophic problems concerning the nature 
of man, the nature of social institutions, the causes of changes in social insti- 
tutions, and the relations between human norms and institutions. An ade- 
quate consideration of these problems seems to me to be one of the most basic 
and urgent philosophic needs of our time. 
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an invariant tendency of history. In speaking of philosophies 
of history I am referring only to the latter theories. 

This distinction between two types of historical law may be 
made more explicit by means of an analogy. A law of history may 
be compared with the second law of thermodynamics; a law con- 
cerning history may be compared with other laws of physics, for 
example with the gravitational law formulated by Newton. A law 
of history is analogous to the law of entropy since it states a direc- 
tional tendency within the system under consideration, a tendency 
which of itself determines the general course which the transforma- 
tions within that system will follow. Thus, a law of history not 
only has an explanatory function when we view any phase in the 
whole series of transformations; it also has direct predictive sig- 
nificance. However, a law concerning history is analogous to the 
law of gravitation in that it, considered by itself, has an explana- 
tory significance, but is not directly predictive. A law concern- 
ing invariant relationships is only of predictive significance in an 
indirect fashion: it permits us to calculate on the basis of a 
knowledge of initial conditions, and on the assumption of the non- 
interference of other events, what will happen next; it does not sum 
up and define the direction in which change tends to proceed. The.. 
enormous significance of these functional laws for the prediction 
of immediately future events arises out of the fact that they enable 
us to grasp how one stage of a process follows from the preceding 
stage; however, their long-range predictive significance is nil 
except when we are dealing with processes in which we may reason- 
ably postulate the non-interference of other events. It is only in 
such cases that we can calculate from a knowledge of earlier con- 
ditions what the conditions which we must take into account at a 
later stage will be. For this reason the law of gravitation, which 
has an extensive predictive significance in astronomy, lacks sig- 
nificance for long-range predictions concerning terrestrial events. 
And it appears to me fairly certain that in the field of history any 
laws concerning the interrelationships of events would lack long- 
range predictive value: there is no reason to believe that when we 
know the initial conditions at one point in time we can predict 
from a knowledge of invariant relationships what the conditions 
at a later point will be—in history, it seems, events which were not 
part of the original initial conditions always impinge to alter the 
conditions at a later point in time. If, then, we wish to formulate 
a historical law which will have long-range predictive significance, 
it must be a law of history based on the analogy of the second law 
of thermodynamics, rather than being analogous to the law of 
gravitation. And why, it may be asked, may we not believe it to 
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be possible to find such a law? The answer lies in the fact that to 
do so we must assume that we are dealing with self-transformations 
within a single closed system. The second law of thermodynamics, 
it is to be noted, must be stated in these terms. And in fact every 
philosopher of history in attempting to state the law of history 
assumes that he is dealing with a closed system. It shall later be 
my aim to criticize this presupposition. 

2. Concerning the Nature of Empirical Historiography. It 
would, I suppose, be granted by all that the truth or the falsity of 
a philosophy of history is to be judged by the confirmation which 
it receives when we consider the course of historical events. It 
also appears to me to be true that it is through the methods of 
empirical historiography that we ascertain (in so far as we can 
ascertain) this course of events.’ Therefore, if the presuppositions 
of a philosophy of history are necessarily incompatible with the 
results obtainable by empirical historiography we have no choice 
but to admit that the attempt to construct a philosophy of history 
is a theoretically invalid enterprise. In the attempt to show that 
such an incompatibility exists I shall first examine one fundamental 
fact concerning the nature of empirical historiography. . 

It is generally conceded that the aim of historiography is to 
understand and depict the concrete nature of human societies and 
the changes which they have undergone.* In dealing with societies 
the historiographer is always concerned with what might be called 
their cultural components, i.e., with their political, economic, and 
religious institutions, with their technology, their family and class 
organization, their juridical systems, their modes of thought, their 
arts, and the like. All other elements which enter into a historical 
account (e.g., single individual personalities, contacts with other 
societies, or natural events such as climatic changes) do so only in 
so far as they are seen to be related to the nature and the changes 
of these cultural components. To understand the nature of a 
society is to understand these components and to apprehend their 


8 For the sake of brevity I omit a defense of this thesis. It does not 
appear to me to be possible to hold that a philosopher of history has special 
access to history-as-actuality from which the empirical historiographer is 
debarred. The philosopher of history may rewrite .history, but in so doing 
it is incumbent upon him to show that his reading of the past is more adequate 
than other readings; this he must do in precisely the same manner as that 
by means of which any historiographer will argue for the relative adequacy of 
his account of the past. 

+I am here excluding from consideration the whole field of ‘‘specialized’’ 
histories, as not being germane to the contrast which I wish to draw between 
empirical historiography and philosophies of history. But what is here said 
may also be applied, with suitable transformations, to the interesting and 
important problems of specialized historiography. 
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interrelationships; to understand its changes is to understand the 
changes in their character or in their relationships. Thus, the 
understanding of a society is only gradually to be won; it emerges 
out of an understanding of the nature and structural relations of 
the cultural components which make the society what it is. In 
short, for the historiographer a society 1s an interrelated set of 
cultural components. On the other hand, as we shall see, the 
philosopher of history is forced by his search for a law of history 
to treat societies as unitary entities whose natures are determinative 
of the natures of their component elements. 

The issue is thus a metaphysical one; and it — be thought 
that the philosopher of history has a right to advance his meta- 
physical hypothesis even though it be contrary to the hypothesis 
of the empirical historiographer. However, as I shall now briefly 
suggest, the metaphysical hypothesis of the philosopher of history 
rests upon a confusion between two different senses in which we 
may speak of the ‘‘parts’’ of any process. 

It would, I think, be agreed by both historiographers and phi- 
losophers of history that society is not ‘‘a thing,’’ like desks or 
chairs or buildings, but that it is ‘‘a process’’ in much the same 
sense as a football game or a conversation is a process.5 When we 
think of ‘‘a thing’’ (I am here speaking in strictly phenomenologi- 
eal terms) we think of an object whose parts and qualities are 
copresent with it; but ‘‘a process’’ is temporal in character, and 
the relation between it and its parts and qualities is thereby af- 
fected. What, in the case of a process, may be called its ‘‘parts’’? 

It appears to me that we actually think of the parts of a process 
in either of two general ways. The first is through distinguishing 
either segments or phases within the process itself, and considering 
these as its parts. Thus, the parts of a football game may be said 
to be its four periods, or the parts of a conversation, or of a war, 
the successive phases through which it passed. But when we use 
the concept of ‘‘part’’ in this manner, we are merely singling out 
one span from the larger process: the span is not an element in 
the process, but a portion of the process itself. 

However, we may also speak of the parts of a process in the 
sense of its elements. The constitutive elements of a football game 
are, of course, the successive plays executed by the players, the 
constitutive elements of the conversation are the remarks which 


5 Societies are sometimes compared to organisms, and it might be claimed 
that in avoiding this comparison I am guilty of neglecting the most relevant 
metaphysical evidence. However, the metaphysical interpretation of organ- 
isms contains precisely the same disputed problems with which we here have 
to deal and can not therefore be fruitfully used in answering our question. 
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were made. These elements are ‘‘parts’’ of the process in a sense 
quite different from that in which a segment or a phase is ‘‘a 
part.’’ They are not merely the process itself seen as divided into 
quantitatively or qualitatively differentiated portions; they are 
the constitutive elements which at each moment make the continu- 
ing process what it is. 

The parts of a process (in the sense of its elements, its consti- 
tutive components) are not, of course, unrelated; were they totally 

unrelated they would not be parts of the same process. A process 
viewed in terms of its elements is simply a set of interconnected 
events which, because of their interconnections, constitute a single 
serial whole. Such a process may well be said to possess qualities 
which the elements, taken singly, do not possess: not all qualities 
of a whole need be qualities which reside in its individual isolable 
parts. Yet such non-segregable, ‘‘over-all’’ qualities are always a 
function of relationships among the parts. Therefore, if we wish 
to understand the over-all qualities of a process, for example, the 
phases through which it passed, we must do so on the basis of know- 
ing the nature and relationships of its constitutive parts. And 
those over-all qualities which characterize the process as a whole 
are not determinative of the elements which enter into the process: 
they come into being only because of the relationships which obtain 
between these elements. 

If the preceding general phenomenological remarks are true, 
it is a confusion to hold that the over-all qualities which are pres- 
ent in a given process are the constitutive elements which make it. 
what it is. On the contrary, they are qualities which can only be 
predicated of the process as a whole; they do not in fact exist until 
the process has been formed by the elements which, in their inter- 
play, constitute it. Applied to the realm of historical events this 
means that the over-all qualities attributed to any society (or other 
continuing process) may truly be descriptive of its nature and the 
course of its changes without being held to be factors which entered 
into the formation of that society. To attribute a causal, formative 
power to such over-all qualities is to confuse the aspects of a com- 
plete process with the constitutive elements within that process. 
This confusion, if I am not mistaken, is an outgrowth of a confusion 
between the two meanings which the term ‘‘part’’ may have when 
applied to processes. 

For the empirical historiographer, as I have suggested, the 
parts of a process are its constitutive elements: he seeks to obtain 
knowledge of the nature of a society through discovering the nature 

and interrelationships of the changing institutions (the cultural 
components) within it. For the philosopher of history, on the 
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other hand, those over-all aspects of a society which are held to be 
descriptive of its course as a whole are treated not as aspects of a 
process but as determinative factors within it. That this is 
necessarily true of all philosophies of history I shall now attempt 
to suggest, using as illustrative material Toynbee’s attempt to 
state and defend an empirically derived philosophy of history. 

3. The Presuppositions of a Philosophy of History. It will be 
recalled that a philosophy of history, as I have defined that term, 
consists in the attempt to find a law of history. If the philosophy 
of history is linear in character, the process with which the phi- 
losopher of history is concerned is the process of the whole of 
human society; if it is morphological, the processes are those of 
any and every individual society. If there is to be any such law 
it must be based upon the fact that there is a necessary phase- 
quality in these processes, i.e., a qualitative change characteristic 
of it as a whole. If the philosopher of history is not to find himself 
at odds with the historiographer, such a phase-quality must be 
predicated of these processes on the basis of an adequate analysis 
of the constitutive elements of the process, for any predication of 
a phase-quality presupposes a knowledge of those interrelated ele- 
ments which, taken together, are the process. With these state- 
ments every philosopher of history might agree, claiming that the 
law of history which he has found is simply the generalization of 
a phase-quality present throughout human society, or common to 
all societies. 

We may first note two obvious difficulties in any such claim, 
even though these difficulties apply with equal force to those who 
seek to establish not a law of history but a law concerning history. 
The first of these difficulties is that it is doubtful whether ma- 
terials exist on the basis of which we may justifiably affirm that we 
have discovered a common repeated pattern of elements or a com- 
mon phase-quality in all societies. The data at our disposal are far 
too scattered and fragmentary to afford us the possibility of 
building up a concrete knowledge of what was, say, the Minoan 
society. At best we can do what Spengler and Toynbee have done, 
namely, attempt to find the phase-qualities of those societies con- 
cerning which we have a comparative wealth of knowledge and 
apply the hypothesis that the same phase-qualities were present in 
other societies. If it can be shown that the fragmentary data at 
our disposal in the other cases fit with our hypothesis, then we 
have some measure of validation of the general applicability of 
that hypothesis. But the more fragmentary these data are, the 
more suspicious we should be concerning the confirmation which 
we extract from them. 
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The second obvious difficulty, which holds equally of attempts 
to find laws of history and laws concerning history, arises from the 
fact that a phase-quality or a patterning of events which was found 
to hold in the past may not hold in the future. This difficulty is 
recognized by all, and is present, of course, in all attempts to dis- 
cover empirical laws: I might merely remark, as others have often 
remarked, that the difficulties inherent in assuming the uniformity 
of nature are probably slight in comparison with the difficulties 
which are involved when one assumes the uniformity of history. 

To these two points a further, and to my mind decisive, objec- 
tion may be added when one considers the attempts which are made 
to discover a law of history. In formulating such a law, the 
philosopher of history necessarily assumes that the process with 
which he deals is a more ultimate, or ‘‘real,’’ entity than are the 
elements which are contained within it. He must assume this if 
he is to believe that there are necessary phase-qualities in all 
societies; otherwise the process would flow in whatever direction 
was made necessary by the addition of new elements which— 
through necessity or historical accident—became connected with 
those elements which it already contained. 

That philosophies of history such as those of Saint notation or 
Hegel or Spengler ascribe an ontological priority to the whole 
needs, I suppose, no demonstration. It is interesting, however, to 
see how explicitly Toynbee admits that, from the point of view of 
knowledge (and I suspect also from the point of view of being), 
the whole must be considered as having priority over the parts. In 
an apposite passage he says: ‘‘In order to understand the parts, 
we must first focus our attention upon the whole because this whole 
is the field of study which is intelligible in itself.’’ ° 

Now, I need not point out that for the historiographer such a 
belief is unfounded. For him, a given historical process is not in- 
telligible in itself: to understand what it was, and to know why it 
was, we must trace out the nature and interrelationships of those 
more specific events without which it would not have been anything 
—let alone intelligible. This is the fundamental clash between the 
historiographical method and the presuppositions of a philosophy 
of history. ‘ 

But we must not leave the matter here. The thesis which I 
wish to defend is not merely that there is a clash of methods, but 
that the presuppositions of the philosopher of history demand that 
he unwarrantably transform the results of historiographical in- 
quiry. To show this I shall briefly trace out two of the implica- 
tions of the fact that a philosopher of history treats the process 


6 Vol. I, p. 26. 
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with which he deals as being more ultimate than the nature of its 
constitutive parts. 7 

(1) The first implication of this assumption is that the phi- 
losopher of history must confine himself to those processes which 
are self-contained entities. For if he attempts to deal with 
processes which can be influenced by events which are the consti- 
tutive parts of other processes, his law of phases will be broken. 
Thus, he must select as the wholes with which he deals either the 
whole of humanity, or civilizations conceived as single, unified 
self-contained systems.” 

If a philosophy of history is of the linear type, seeking to treat 
the history of ‘‘ Human Society’’ as a single unified whole, it comes 
into flagrant contradiction with the results of historiography. 
From the point of view of historiography we do not find that there 
is any single unitary phenomenon which may be termed ‘‘ Human 
Society’’ which has a single history embracing the histories of all 
individual societies. A linear philosophy of history, as is clear, 
for example, in the case of Hegel, is forced to leave out of its account 
the history of many peoples and to leave out large segments of time 
in the history of those peoples of which it does treat. The histori- 
cal process as thus viewed is a pure artifact; it is a construct made 
up of bits and pieces snatched from the fabric of different histories. 

But even a morphological approach to history presupposes a 
unity beyond that which the historiographer finds. This is, of 
course, most obvious in Spengler, but may even be illustrated with 
reference to Toynbee, who is assuredly more cautious than most in 
the type of unity which he ascribes to a society. Toynbee, as is 
well known, takes units as large as Hellenic Society (including 
Roman history as a phase of it) and Western Society (from before 
700 A.D. through our own day) and treats them as single self- 
contained wholes. It is to these enormous units that he applies 
his law of phases, and it is difficult to see how a law of history could 
be applied to much smaller units. But the necessity for treating 
historical processes of this magnitude as single wholes leads to a 
conflict with historiography at at least two fundamental points: (a) 
it assumes that there is an overriding unity in societies, neglecting 
those diversities which are equally essential for our understanding 


of the past, and (6b) it assumes an unwarranted degree of self-con- 
tainedness in societies.® 


7If he admits influences at all, it must be on the assumption that the 
influencing factor is fundamentally transformed in being absorbed into the 
host civilization, which is a frequent but by no means universal occurrence in 
cases of cultural diffusion (cf. below, note 9). 

8A further point concerns Toynbee’s manner of choosing his units. It 
is a tacit premise of his method that there is always one cultural element— 
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(a) Historiographical inquiries seem to reveal that at any one 
time there is a great diversity as well as a similarity among the 
cultural elements in any whole which is as extensive as was, say, 
Western Society in the year 1600, or 1700, or 1800. To suppose 
that Western Society (as this term is denotatively used by Toynbee) 
must be a unitary phenomenon at all times in its history is to 
sacrifice the diversities among its branches in favor of whatever 
similarity may be found. And such a sacrifice must lead to a dis- 
regard of the events which transpired in large areas of Western 
Society at various times, much as a linear philosophy of history is 
forced to disregard a great deal of what is usually regarded as 
history. But these disregarded areas may none the less be in- 
fluential in determining the course of Western Society, precisely 
because they are dissimilar to, and may come into conflict with, 
other areas which lie in what we are pleased to think is the main 
stream of events. The historiographer who seeks a concrete knowl- 
edge of the serial whole which Toynbee denotes as Western Society, 
will build up such knowledge through an attention to the intercon- 
nections among all the elements in that whole. His results will be 
less tidy, for diversity as well as unity will have. to be stressed, but 
though no law of phases will result, an understanding of the process 
itself will have been gained. 

(b) Toynbee’s assumption of the self-containedness of a society 
is also at odds with the results of historiography. He is forced by 
his belief in a law of phases to assume that each society is a self- 
contained whole. In spite of his categories of affiliation and ap- 
parentation, each society is a whole which has its own genesis. The 
continuities which he acknowledges to exist between societies are 
held to be so different in degree from those which exist within one 
society, that this difference is in fact a difference in kind.® But | 


religion—which is definitive for each society. (This leads to a situation 
which would tend to baffle the historiographer: two societies may share the 
stage of history at one time and place—as is the case in India (Vol. I, p. 35, 
note 2) and presumably elsewhere—and yet each society is a self-contained 
whole with phases through which it is destined to pass.) For the historiog- 
rapher there need be no single institution definitive of the nature of any 
given society, nor need an institution which is basic within the fabric of one 
society be basic within the fabric of all others. 

However, I shall not discuss this point at length, since it is not necessary 
for a philosopher of history to hold a position similar to that of Toynbee on 
this point. We need merely note that it is not unusual to find such a position 
adopted. (Cf. Hegel’s emphasis on the civil constitution.) 

® Vol. I, pp. 45 f.; ef. pp. 36-44, and (on diffusion) pp. 427 ff. It is of 
course difficult to deal with the problems which are here involved, due to the 
absence of Parts IX and X of the work, but some clues as to Toynbee’s views 
are given in the published volumes, e.g., Vol. IV, p. 3. 
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this thesis is suspect on a number of counts: first, it is valid only on 
the basis of Toynbee’s assumption regarding the unity within a 
society, an assumption which we have seen reason for the historiog- 
rapher to challenge; second, its apparent plausibility is probably 
in part due to the fact that we lack the materials with which to trace 
the continuities which existed between the primitive antecedents 
of some societies and those societies themselves, rather than being 
due to an absence of an actual continuity ; and, third, while it may 
be true that at certain points in the ‘‘life’’ of a society, this society 
is extremely resistant to influences from without, it is doubtful 
whether at ‘‘birth’’ it would possess this characteristic—thus, there 
is reason to suspect that Toynbee’s theory of the genesis of a society 
suffers from the mistake of assuming that what was true at a later 
stage in a process must also have been true at an earlier stage in it. 

To summarize the discrepancies between the historiographer’s 
view of the nature of a society and the morphological view held by 
Toynbee, we may say that the historiographer does not assume that 
a long and expansive historical process can be considered to be either 
a unitary or a self-contained whole: whatever degree of unity or 
self-containedness it possesses at any one time is a wanes for in- 
vestigation, not a postulate of his method. 

(2) The second major point at which the aim of every phi- 
losopher of history forces him to part company from ordinary his- 
toriography is to be found in his necessary rejection of a pluralism 
of efficient causes in history.‘° For the law of history which he - 
attempts to establish, which is a law descriptive of the necessary 
phase-qualities in any historical process, must either be the sole type 
of efficient cause, or must override all other causal factors. The 
_ providential teleology of Saint Augustine, the natural teleology of 
Enlightenment philosophies of history, the teleology of the Spirit 
in Hegel, all supplant or dominate the lines of efficient causation. 
The same is even true of Toynbee, whose fundamental Bergsonian 
categories exemplify themselves in the concept of challenge-and- 
response and withdrawal-and-return, categories designed to explain 
change in terms of the telos of the creative personality. When 
these categories are applied by Toynbee to the specific events 
within the historical process, they conform to the usual efficient 


10 For the historiographer there is always a pluralism of efficient causes, 
though he may seek to find some single type of causal relationship which is 
an invariant factor in all historical processes. Thus, even Marx (when in- 
terpreted as attempting to find a law of invariant relationships within history 
rather than a law of history) believed in a pluralism of causes in understand- 
ing the specific nature of historical events. E.g., ef. Feuer: ‘‘The Economic 
Factor in History,’’ in Science and Society, Vol. IV (1940). 
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causal explanations given by historiographers. However, the con- 
ventional explanations are not ultimately satisfactory for Toynbee: 
they are always treated merely as exemplars of his general cate- 
gories. They must be so treated or the concrete elements in the 
process, the specific events in their relationships to one another, 
would be intelligible in themselves and the indivisible unity of the 
whole would be lost. Thus, the challenge of the climate, the chal- 
lenge of geography, the challenge of barbarians, etc., are all part 
of one great Challenge-and-Response for the society. 

On the other hand, for the historiographer, efficient causes 
within the historical process are specific. Whatever generaliza- 
tions we may make concerning them are only abstractions which 
formulate the concrete interrelationships which were found. To 
him it must appear as if the philosopher of history has hypostatized 
a generalization and has assumed it to be an operative entity 
within history. Nowhere within the field with which he deals does 
the historiographer find evidence adequate to confirm the view that 
behind all specific causal factors there is a single overruling prin- 
ciple which determines the concrete course of the whole historical 
process. If such there be, it must be discovered through means 
other than those of empirical historiography ; and if such there be, 
what the historiographer finds to be true in history is overriden 
and transformed by it. 

I have now attempted to trace two points at which the search 
for a law of history has led philosophers of history to offer a trans- 
forming reinterpretation of the results of historiographical inquiry. 
The first of these was the necessity for considering every civiliza- 
tion as a self-contained unit; the second was the necessity for in- 
terpreting historical causation in terms different from those which 
are empirically found to be operative in the relations of one element 
to another. Both of these errors seem to me to involve the con- 
fusion which I have indicated: the substitution of a consideration 
of the phases, or of other over-all qualities, of a historical process 
for an examination of those elements which make that process what 
it actually is. 

It now remains for us to consider why, if a philosophy of history 
is based on such a confusion and therefore comes into conflict with 


. empirical historiography, paesophics of history none the less have 


the hold which they do on men’s minds. 

4. The Roots of Philosophies of History. It appears tos me that 
if we examine the whole history of the successive attempts to con- 
struct philosophies of history we find that what often gave rise to 
them was a need to come to terms with social or political crises. 
Since every law of history entails some message concerning human 
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value and destiny, however covert this message may be, a philosophy 
of history can serve as a powerful instrument for propaganda as 
well as serving as a means of obtaining consolation. By setting 
off the history of our times against the panoramic background of 
the past, and by projecting the supposed tendency of history into 
the future, we may move others and bolster our own faith. But 
neither of these psychological effects attest to the truth of a par- 
ticular philosophy of history, nor do they serve as warrant for the 
validity of an attempt to find a law of history. What the solution 
of a current crisis should be is a problem which demands an ac- 
curate knowledge of the specific nature of that crisis and a firm 
moral belief. We can obtain neither the one nor the other from 
any law concerning the directional tendencies of history as a whole. 

When interpreted as propagandistic weapons or as means of 
consolation, philosophies of history are important cultural docu- 
ments, and thus interpreted we can also partially understand the 
hold which they have had over men’s minds. But there is a further 
reason why philosophies of history have continually flourished de- 
spite the increasing rapidity with which each has been supplanted 
by the next. This reason lies in an intellectual rather than a 
specifically social motive. As we see in primitive cosmogonies as 
well as in the most ‘‘advanced’’ philosophies of history, it is a natu- 
ral question to ask, as Milton has Adam ask, ‘‘ How came I thus, how 
here?’’ The need to place one’s self and one’s society within a 
larger context, to see it as part of some whole, is perhaps an ines- 
capable need. Empirical historiography might be thought to satisfy 
such a need. But where, as in primitive societies, historiography is 
almost wholly lacking, or where it is but fragmentary—perhaps con- 
fined to a few events in the history of only one society—it demands 
supplementation by some historical hypothesis. And when, finally, 
a broader historiographical knowledge emerges, and it is seen that 
other societies, as well as one’s own, have their histories, undergoing 
changes and perhaps suffering what seem to be declines, then the 
search for an explanation of these changes leads one to search for a 
law of the process. It is out of the great ebbs and flows in history 
that a search for a law of history is born. And whenever historiog- 
raphy tends to neglect the larger units of history, confining itself to 
small segments of time or areas of space, or whenever it overlooks 
what I have termed the phase-qualities of a historical process, focus- 
ing wholly on isolated details, it will call forth in reaction a tendency 
to strive for a broader understanding—an understanding which 
may take the form of a philosophy of history. In Voltaire, and 
the period of the Enlightenment generally, this is what occurred. 
In our own day, as is evident from Toynbee, it is occurring again. 
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But the answer to a narrow historiography is a broader historiog- 
raphy, not a philosophy of history. 

I submit that there is no reason to believe that the method of 
historiography must necessarily fail to afford us a knowledge of the 
larger-scale events in the history of a society—a knowledge which 
we earnestly and legitimately desire. But the historiographer will 
insist that such knowledge can only come through following the 
multitudinous interconnections among the events which were con- 
stitutive of that process. The most powerful tools for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose will be hypotheses concerning the 
relationships between specific institutions, and between individuals 
and the institutions under which they live. These tools of under- 


‘standing can only be forged through an analysis of the concrete 


elements within any historical process. And when today, as prob- 
ably never before, historiographers are attempting in their practice 
(regardless of the theories which they hold) to find the actual con- 
nections between events, rather than merely reporting them, it is 
a sign of weakness rather than of strength to turn from the task of 
seeking out the causal relationships between the events within 
history, in favor of attempting to buttress.our hopes and stave off 
our despair through an appeal to a postulated law of history. 
MavricE MANDELBAUM 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





THE HISTORIAN AND TRUTH? 


ISTORY is a science. It seeks the ‘‘truth.’’ But science is 
H in quest of laws; history is content with describing the par- 
ticular. What kind of particular? What is in the particular? 

To the historian the truth of a description means in practice 
its concordance with a kind of reality, the ‘‘historical reality.’’ 
To him the problem of truth is the problem of this historical reality 
and its specific character. To him this question is independent 
from and prior to the other problem—how to verify the truth. 
The historian can not detach from his subject-matter, ere he starts, 
those areas or layers that lend themselves conveniently to specific 
demands of a scientific method and forget about the others. Thus 
he can not share the general belief in the sovereignty of the scien- 
tific method over the subject-matter. To him the method does not 
determine the subject-matter; the subject-matter determines the 
method. He can not assume beforehand that the joints at which 
the subject-matter should be divided are those suggested by his 


1 Paper read before the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the 
Sciences, New School for Social Research, December, 1947. 
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preference for reliable verification. In devotion to a subject-matter 
whose specific texture he must respect, he develops methods that 
are neither less elaborate nor less exacting than those of the ex- 
perimental method. 

If to the historian truth means first of all truth about a definite 
reality, what is this reality? I base my reasoning on the histori- 
ographer proper, who describes the course of events; on the great 
historian, who seems to have achieved something; on what he does 
in practice, not on what he says in theory, as his theoretical utter- 

ances may depend upon the philosophy of his day and not coincide 
with his practice. 

He selects a topic. But there is a limitation: his subject-matter 
is a piece of human life. By belonging to the past, a fact does not 
thereby become an historical fact. The movement of cotton prices 
in Alabama from 1840 to 1850, if isolated and seen in an abstract 
cosmos of prices, is material for history, not history itself. Only 
in the history of man do cotton prices move along with other 
things. The historian is concerned with the rdle these movements 
of cotton prices played in the changing life of these changing men. 
Even languages, institutions, religions, though they certainly have 
a history, are in themselves not ‘‘historical facts’’; only in the 
human context can their history be written; here only are they 
concrete. Whatever topic is selected, the reference to human life 
remains silently present—as question imposed upon the historian 
by the subject-matter itself. 

The historian wants to report how things actually happen, 
‘“Wie es gewesen ist,’? as Ranke put it, or ‘‘to represent things 
truly,’’ as Thomas Madox put it. Thus he starts with a multi- 
plicity of ‘‘facts.’’ What guides his selection? He selects the 
causally relevant and omits the ineffectual as irrelevant. So we 
are told. The beauty of a lady becomes a fact of American history 
when Alexander Hamilton falls in love with her. But the word 
‘‘causality’’ is loosely used. The so-called chain of causes and effects 
is merely a first illusion of the historian. If such a chain means 
a chain of events in time, in which each preceding link is the cause 
of the following as its effect, no historian has ever succeeded in 
constructing such a chain. Between any two links there are count- 
less others. Any such chain has an inexhaustible inner infinity. 
Even if it did not, none could be isolated, even for a short stretch. 
Each event has as effect thousands of causes, as cause thousands 
of effects. 

The causality of the historian is not the causality of such chains. 
An historical occurrence emerges from the past and operates on 
the future. The historian shows in the way he reports the course 
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of events the field of historical forces and their constellation, the 
dynamic situation in which the events occur. Such a dynamic field 
is far from simple. It changes under the impact of the events. 
It has many layers, some changing so slowly that they seem to be 
permanent, others so quickly that their changes seem to be single 
events. The different layers and their changes interact. In the 
course of the concrete events the historian describes, all the his- 
torical forces of the dynamic situation entwine, in a way unique 
in each case. We can not identify all these forces by name. They 
include not only mountains and gods, institutions and machines, 
mentalities of collectivities, power of passions and words, interests 
and ideas, but this powerful man here and now and his dark heart 
as well. This dynamic field, the fabric of slowly or quickly 
moving forces, is the causality of the historian, though he may talk 
in terms of causal chains. After all, only by virtue of such a 
dynamic field do events become causes—everywhere and not only 
in history. The historian, by reporting the course of events and 
constructing always abbreviated and never accurate causal chains, 
describes indirectly the dynamic field and its movement. For the 
sake of this description he selects this and omits that datum from a 
multiplicity of data. 

If this is the case, the historian will and must sometimes report 
facts that in one way or another are representative of the forces in 
the historical field, though as occurrences they may be without 
relevant effect. The historian may occasionally report an anecdote. 
Many a modern looks down on Herodotus, the father of history- 
writing, because his history seems to be sometimes merely a se- 
quence of such anecdotes. We should bear him no grudge, how- 
ever, even if we suspect some of his anecdotes are not precisely 
true. The representative value of his anecdotes is rather high. 
Some are representative of the dynamic fields, even of a ‘‘general 
movement’’ in which the East overflows the West and recedes 
again. 

Thucydides says about his famous speeches that he was unable 
to ascertain the actual working of all, though even in such cases 
the speeches he reports could or should have been made by these 
men in these situations. Some of these speeches, masterpieces of 
rhetoric, are certainly not the actual speeches. In general, states- 
men, envoys, soldiers are not so articulate. Most of ours, their 
ghost writers included, are not. These speeches obviously should 
bring to light the dynamics of men and things in each situation 
and this they do, in some cases perhaps better than the speeches: 
actually made. 

The historical legend is a particular case. If the truth is that 
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Luther at the Diet of Worms uttered only a simple ‘‘no’’ in a low 
and hesitant voice, instead of his famous ‘‘hier stehe ich; ich kann 
nicht anders,’’ the legend may be thought to be more representa- 
tive. For this reason the historian may report the legend; how- 
ever, if he is cautious, merely as a legend. It may be that the 
timid ‘‘no’’ is more representative for the particular man and the 
particular situation and tells the deeper story. Even in this case 
the birth of the legend can be representative too. In most cases 
the real facts are richer—and queerer—than anything man can 
invent, though their riches are hidden. The particular in the 
particularity of its historical context is inexhaustible. 

It can happen that the inaccurate facts of one historian tell a 
true story about the dynamic field, whereas the accurate facts of 
another tell a false story or none at all. This, however, is not due 
to any mystical intuition. There is no doubt that Jacob Burck- 
hardt’s Griechische Kulturgeschichte is far superior to all other 
such attempts, though the evidence he presents, faulty in many 
instances, is open to philological criticism. This does not mean 
that he had no evidence but that the evidence he presented is not 
precisely that from which he derived his answers. He was not a 
philologist ; he read the sources with a mind trained by the study 
of many a culture, asked the relevant questions, and found the 
right answers, though this and that particular evidence does not 
prove what he thought it proved. 

Thé dynamic field is only a modest and incomplete answer to 
our immodest question about the why of the single event. This 
answer does not establish a must. Not everything that actually 
happens has been probable, let alone necessary. Sometimes even 
the improbable happens in history; rather frequently indeed if 
the ‘‘improbable’’ is meant relatively to the knowledge of the 
present situation we actually possess; less frequently if it is 
meant relatively to the maximum knowledge a finite intellect can 
possess; perhaps even in rare cases if it is meant relatively to a 
perfect knowledge of the present a divine observer may have. 
The historian avoids dogmatic preassumptions about the structure 
of his subject-matter. His main temptation and his capital sin 
against concrete history is to draw conclusions from the actual to 
its probability, from the probable to its necessity. Things are 
not so simple. In each dynamic field the necessary and the con- 
tingent permeate each other in different and changing ways and 
mixtures. The particularity of their mixture is even the most rele- 
vant particularity of the ‘‘structure’’ of such a dynamic field. 
It changes the day war is declared. It is different in the age of 
Charlemagne and in the last two centuries of the Roman empire in 
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the West. It is as if history went on changing the boards of the 
children’s games or slot machines in which a ball rolls from nail 
to nail, to this or that hole or exit. Sometimes the acting man 
has but a narrow range of possibilities; little differences matter a 
great deal and diverging boundaries of the board widen the range 
of possible consequences. Sometimes the range of initial alterna- 
tives for action seems wide but converging boundaries force the 
rolling ball along different ways to the same exit. Hence the 
historian should not assume necessities in advance of his finding; 
perhaps he should be rather cautious in using sentences beginning 
with ‘‘because.’’ It may even be that an all-knowing God writing 
the history of man, the great fool, for human readers would begin 


-Inany a sentence with ‘‘nevertheless’’ and in doing so might ac- 


curately describe the foolishness of man as part and parcel of a 
history that is the history of man, not God. 

The historian is in love with the particular. The dynamic field 
too is a particular one—this configuration of these forces in these 
men and things. When the steppes dry up, the cattle die, and the 
children starve, it happens to a particular people which is ossified 
in ancestral habits or still flexible, in these fetters to this past, this 
country, these holy places and gods, with that particular power 
structure. Only in such a context does starvation become an his- 
torical fact. Hunger alone is repeatable, but hunger is never 
alone. A particular context of these stubborn things, men, and 
gods moves in a unique way from a unique past into a unique 
future. 

The historian does not enumerate these forces or give them 
general names. He has no high opinion of such names as cap- 
italism or nationalism; he may distinguish but he does not. separate 
factors. He refers the one to the other—in one another they are 
effective. To him gods or their equivalents emerge in a world 
of potential hunger—hunger occurs in a world full of gods and 
ideas. To the historian nothing is the abstract universal. Only 
the particular is really real. His practice, devotion to his subject- 
matter, cures him quickly of any theories about general priorities 
of interests over ideas or of ideas over interests. His priorities 
change in history. . 

The historian reports the course of events, sequences of facts in 
time. Owing to the relevance of his facts and his ways of report- 
ing, the dynamic field and its movement becomes more or less 
visible. His narrative is more or less transparent. As, however, 
his view of the dynamic field may be faulty, though his facts may 
be accurate, or vice versa, it is useful to distinguish between two 
objects of the truth he seeks: the truth about the naked facts and 
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the truth about'the dynamic field suggested by or transparent in 
these facts. The aim of the historian is neither the one nor the 
other of these truths separately but the transparency of the second 
in the first. Though this seems relatively simple, of course it is 
not. The term ‘‘dynamic field’’ hides many difficulties. The 
conscious and professed intention of the historian may end here. 
The highest aim he admits may be to describe truly conspicuous 
events showing the dynamic field in its movement from its past to 
its present. He may sometimes look beyond the individual his- 
torical form he describes and strain his eyes to discover in the 
wandering fogs at least some recognizable contours of a piece of 
allgemeiner geschichtlicher Bewegung of a greater period, as Ranke 
did, and let the feudal state of the Middle Ages grow into the 
absolute monarchy and the absolute monarchy into the national 
state or anything else of the same order of magnitude. But what- 
ever his intention, wittingly or unwittingly, in his very devotion to 
and compelled by the particularity of his subject-matter, he reaches 
another truth and achieves another transparence—unless his in- 
terest for those general movements or a concern for the meaning of 
the historical process as a whole transfers his concern from the 
inner life of the particular to the construction of réles or meanings 
in such a general movement or the historical process as a whole. 
What is—in concreto—such a dynamic field? A last hope 
drives the ancestors of the ancient Egyptians from the expand- 
ing desert into the still uninhabitable swamps of the Nile. For 
centuries they wrestle with the River for some pieces of fertile 
soil. The particular situation requires and finally elicits an organ- 
ized effort: power, command, compulsion. Kings arise, taxes, ac- 
countants, priests. The new power, chaining the River, reinter- 
prets the world. In the image of this world man reinterprets his 
own existence. The interests of men, their needs, their ideas, 
norms, and gods grow in one another. A distinct way of life, an 
individual historical form, is established and strives to maintain 
itself. Man made it. In its frame man moves, either patiently in 
fixed habits or lugging and tugging at its fetters. The historian 
tries to describe it in its particularity—this River behaving dif- 
ferently from all other rivers, these strange gods, réles of the dead, 
institutions—unique particularities. In his description the dy- 
namic field, a constellation of forces and factors, geographic, eco- 
nomic, social, political, ideological, comes to life. But it has never 
been anything else than the answer to men and to the things and 
the response of the things to that answer. 
As in the narrative of the historian, the events proceed one 
after the other, partly dependent, partly independent, of one 
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another, and the many forces and factors of the many-layered 
dynamic fields entwine, it happens that in this narrative a third 
kind of truth becomes visible. Though this third kind of truth 
can not be separated from the event and the forces in the field 
and hence is difficult to identify separately, it is different and 
should be distinguished. By virtue of this second transparence 
the mere events and factors are no longer merely objective things 
in an order of the many things in space and time; they are seen 
and are what they are by virtue of the réle they play or the func- 
tions they have in the life of man. Here is their concrete reality. 


‘The absolute potestas of the Roman pater familias is no longer an 


institution in an institutional realm, to be defined by its differentia 
specifica. If it were, it would be but an abstraction, lifeless and 
dead. It is what it is in the context of Roman life. It would be 
something entirely different in the family of today. The historian 
looks through the things as things to the particular human context 
in which these institutions and passions and dreams of man entwine 
with these things and gods, to this kind of misery and happiness. 
The historian, devoted to the concrete particularity of his subject- 
matter, can not help avoiding any isolation and separation of any 
of these forces and factors we would like to analyze and study 
separately, thinking as we do of the dynamic field as a sort of ag- 
gregate of all these factors. They are forged together in the unity 
of a context; here they originate and here they change. 

By the ambiguous terms ‘‘réles’’ and ‘‘functions’’ I do not 
mean the ‘‘historical’’ rdle or function of a man, a thing, an event, 
in this or that development, in the success of a revolution or any- 
thing else of the kind in which the observer may be interested. 
Though Ranke says the réle of the Byzantine Empire was to keep 
Asia from Europe, the Byzantines certainly did not think about 
their réle. I do not mean such historical réles. I mean réles and 
functions in a context we call human life, though life here is not 
merely life in the mirror of biology. 

This human context, in which the things are their réles or func- 
tions, is again but a particular one—of this life in: this country 
and age. But its particularity is no longer the particularity of the 
single facts and factors out of an indefinite multiplicity of pos- 
sible facts and factors of an objectified world. It is the particu- 
larity of a variation of human life that becomes manifest in the 
cloak of the historical conditions, institutions, things, words, events. 

I may be permitted to call this particularity a third kind of 
truth—and the transparence of the facts and the dynamic field in 
which it becomes visible the second transparence. Historical 
descriptions differ widely in this second transparence. In some of 
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them man himself, concrete life, disappears completely in the proc- 
ess of the development of objective facts and abstract forces and 
factors. 

The third particularity seems no less unique than the particular 
cloak of the historical conditions in which it becomes real. Yet as 
a variation of a definite context, the particular carries with it some- 
thing that is no longer a particular: the structure of this context. 
We may learn from the strange peculiarity of a past life the pecu- 
liarity of our own way of life or of our own age of which we mostly 
are unaware. Thus we may learn something about die Breite des 
Menschenwesens, the broad range of human possibilities. It is, 
however, not only the stupid quantity of this range; in it and be- 
hind it something else becomes visible, though perhaps only dimly 
and at a remote distance, and shines through the narrative of the 
historian ; the unity of a context, the fabric of man’s existence, the 
tissue of many strands, as the frame no history can transgress, 
within whose iron bounds all developments develop and all evolu- 
tions evolve. 

Thus in this second transparence the particular course of events 
in its dynamic field is a particular aspect of mutable man. In this 
aspect, however, a general context becomes visible, as a fourth kind 
of truth in a third kind of transparency. It is the context in 
which man binds himself in the deeds he does, the words he creates, 
the power he establishes, in which he starves and cares and reaches 
out for gods or their equivalents. Restless man, who only for a 
short time and never entirely is what he could be, can be what he 
wants to be, wants to be what he ought to be, forever on his way 
in between ‘‘is,’’ ‘‘can,’’ ‘‘will,’’ ‘‘must,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ and many 
other such ‘‘in betweens,’’ knowing and ignorant, fearful and 
greedy, full of care and careless, potentially the most magnificent 
and the meanest of all animals. I call it for the moment the 
*‘eternal humanum.”’ 

This humanum is not human nature as the term is used in 
scientific treatises which distinguish inherited and acquired traits; 
it is not the ‘‘human being,’’ let alone the organism, not life in the 
mirror of biology. It is not the individual as individual. It is 
historical man, man as he moves and is moved in the movement of 
history. There is no other man. Man is mutable, the ‘‘humanum’’ 
is but the eternal frame of his mutability. It is not the usual uni- 
versal of a class, a species, a genus of beings, let alone an essence 
in a realm of essences. It is the universal context, present in all 
situations and their changes. I could call it, in the language of 
Michel de Montaigne, l’entiére forme de la condition humaine. I 
could call it, using the language of geometry, the topology of the 
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human space, present as unity of a context in all the countless 
figures of all the possible euclidean and noneuclidean spaces. It 
is in all the dynamic fields, and none of their changes can trans- 
gress its rules. . 

However, the topological axioms of the human space are un- 
known to man. Goethe says in a poem: das Besondere ist das 
Allgememe. This proposition, though meaningless, has a meaning. 
This universal humanum becomes visible only in the inner richness 
of the particular. Here it becomes concrete. ‘‘Concretum’’ stems 
from ‘‘concrescere.’’ The particular is concrete by virtue of the 
many forces, relations, factors grown together in its particularity. 
No scientific isolation and separation of factors ever reaches this 
concreteness of life in the particular. _ 

The historian does not make this humanum the context of any 
proposition. We may sense it or see it with an inner eye. Such 
feeling or sensing may not be at all the conscious intention of the 
historian. He simply can not help himself, though he may not 
know what he does and only describes ever mutable man. It hap- 


pens to us in reading or to the great historian in writing—to his 


own astonishment—and prompts him to confess in the middle of his 
devotion to the particularity of this mutable man, that, after all, 
man is what he always has been and ever will be. This happened 
to Jacob Burckhardt. 

Hence we may understand that Thucydides not only pretended 
to have written but really wrote a ktema eis aei, a thing forever. 
Whatever his reasons for his belief, it is by virtue of the trans- 
parence of an eternal humanum, in a transient particular gone for- 
ever. 

Modern man no longer lives in the world of his grandfathers. 
We know it. The space in which we move has moved and goes on 
moving. Motion in motion is difficult in many respects. Historical 
consciousness is born when a society realizes that the space in which 
it moves moves. Many identify historical consciousness with his- 
tory. But this consciousness of history is itself a product of his- 
tory. As man, aware of this awkward motion in motion, may easily 
lose his balance, he tries to extend the order whose idea should guide 
and support him into the unknown future. When the timeless gods 
desert him, he contrives a philosophy of history that pretends to 
know or to be able to interpret the meaning of the universal process. 
This is a natural, politically efficient though theoretically vain 
effort. 

But how should the historian, himself standing in history, not 
sitting outside it on the throne of a divine observer, describe mo- 
tion in motion? What is his frame of reference? His own ephem- 
eral age and its prospective activities? The historian may not 
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ask the question and may not have a theoretical answer. Objec- 
tive nature—the mountains which stand still and the trees which 
become green again—is but his apparent frame of reference. His 
real frame is that ‘‘humanum’’ or the wide or narrow, rich or poor 
image of it he or his age may cherish. Though he does not even try 
to formulate this image, he can not help indicating its width or 
narrowness, richness or meagerness, and in it his own measure. 

Under a twofold aspect the historian looks at the confused and 
ever-changing spectacle of history. Under the one aspect things, 
posited as objective, identified in an order of an objective world, 
stand still and cling to their identity. Against their unmoving 
background restless man alters but their meanings, réles, functions. 
This is the natural aspect of our daily life. Under the other aspect 
these things are what they are only by virtue of human uses, roles, 
functions, meanings which, though invested in or carried by chang- 
ing things, are as mere roles and functions fundamentally the same. 
They have their place in the same humanum which is forever fire— 
though here flaring and blazing, there glowing dimly under the 
ashes, it changes but the color and the shape of the flame. 

When in the work of the great historian the two aspects blend, he 
succeeds in an astonishing feat: he makes manifest the eternal 
humanum in the change of mutable things, the ever mutable man in 
the quiet permanence of objective things. Though his image of 
man, narrower or broader, may be the historian’s secret frame of 
reference, he need not answer or even pretend to answer the question 
‘What is man?’’ It may even be that he denies that such a ques- 
tion has a meaning and be content to show how mutable man, in 
the course of his history, builds up and tears down and varies and 
revises his images of ‘‘eternal man.’’ In all these images man is 
identified, by his place in, or is described in terms of, an historical 
world—the Christian, the Greek, the Chinese image of the cosmos 
of many things, one of which is man. To the historian none of 
these worlds is absolute, though each has been posited as absolute. 
They come to be and pass away in history. Thus if there is any 
eternal humanum, mutable man lays hands on it only in terms of 
his own mutable images of a mutable world. 

The historian, confronted with the paradox of a knowledge of 
man he must presuppose and can not claim, escapes into an his- 
torical relativism—in theory. Yet it may be that the inner life of 
the particularity to which he is devoted forces his practice to trans- 
gress his theory. 

Of these mutable images some are wide, others narrow; some 
are rich, others poor; some are more, others less, articulate. 
Though all are images in terms of an historical cosmos and easily 
‘weave the image of what man should be into the image of what he 
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is, they are unequal, containing more or less knowledge. Though 
man need not be what he says he is, even the words by which he 
deceives himself can tell a story. Moreover, his deeds are more 
honest than his words. As there is more or less knowledge in these 
images, though they may be mere opinions, the knowledge of that 
eternal humanum has a history in which not only opinions change 
but knowledge grows and decays. There is more knowledge of 
man in the Greek than in the Germanic mythology. Thucydides 
knows more than others. Shakespeare’s knowledge is greater than 
Dryden’s. Shakespeare’s favorite author was Michel de Montaigne. 
But Montaigne, though he pretends merely to describe the only sub- 
ject he knows, himself, Michel de Montaigne, l’homme particulier, 
succeeds in making transparent ‘‘the entire condition of man”’ as, 
proceeding from one particularity to another, he uses and refers 
to the whole body of inherited knowledge he got from the ancients. 

Thus it may still be that the historian, his relativism notwith- 
standing, by virtue of his devotion to the particularity of a bygone 
past, loosens the fetters that tie him to the narrow image of man of 
his own ephemeral age and becomes a knower not only of man’s 
changing opinions but of an eternal humanum, of which these 
mutable images are the mutable aspects. As this knowledge grows 
with his knowledge of history, he may in practice be a great in- 
terpreter of an eternal humanum which he denies in theory. 

Kurt RIEZLER 
New ScHoon For SociaL RESEARCH, NEw YorRK 
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